LAW AND THE GREAT STATE

Committee or any Court Martial. I believe that
the Great State will develop wide extensions of
specialised justice. Subject to the right of appeal,
better justice can generally be obtained from men
who arc well acquainted with the subject-matter
before them. Juries often make hideous blunders
in civil actions concerning complicated business
affairs of which they know nothing. "Judicial
ignorance" has become a proverbial phrase. But,
were the defeated litigant to appeal from, an expert
Court of first instance, the subject-matter would
have been already well cooked and served up for
the purely legal mind.

There is, in all. litigation, a curious little conflict
between reality and the apparatus that has to deal
with it. There i;-.; a struggle between the issue and
the process. What the lawyer wants is the simpli-
fication of facts; what the layman wants is the
simplification of law. The layman often lias a touch-
ing belief in the utility of codes because he is unaware
that foreign codes are interpreted largely in the
light of past litigation about them. A code cannot
altogether clo away with the difficulty of forcing
facts into the strait-waistcoat of legal definition.
What can be done, however, is to increase statutes
like the Partnership Act, 1890, which summarise arid
boil down a multitude of decided cases. If our
jurisprudence is to justify the maxim "Ignorantia
legis ncmiucm cxciisat," then it must be thoroughly
proof against Bentham's amplification, " Ignorance
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